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Pe ace Organization 
for United Nations 


90 
ign for Postwar Cooperation 
at Dumbarton Oaks 


Is Preliminary Step 
CALLS FOR USE OF FORCE 


Must Be Embodied in Formal 
{ “Treaty and Approved by Two- 
: = Thirds of Senate 
“The draft that has come out of 
barton Oaks will satisfy neither 
idealists nor the realists. Neither 
Hid the American Constitution; at its 
mth it was freely called ‘a bundle of 
omises.””” Thus comments the 
ngton Post on the proposals for 
orld security organization whith 
fe made public October 9. Others 
ave referred to the blueprint as “the 
end of the beginning” of the long 
smuggle for peace. No one denies that 
lie struggle ahead will be hard, but 
fiere is general optimism about the 
sce plishments of the Dumbarton 
laks conference which completed its 
ibors after seven weeks. 
+? s American people have been 
med that the proposals for a peace 
(ganization which the delegates of 
fie United States, Great Britain, the 
pyiet Union, and China agreed upon 
late by no means the final draft of a 
hey . 
treaty. The recommendations are 
aiied “tentative proposals.” On cer- 
fain points, the four nations were not 
8 agreement and these matters are 
al under consideration. Some of 
thes such as the voting procedure in 
ile Security Council, have been dis- 
fussed in previous issues of THE AMER- 
fe N OBSERVER. Others will be widely 
Mebated before final agreement is 


<. 


ae Steps Ahead 
Ne y that the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
Mrence has ended, plans are being 
Made for the next steps in building the 
mational organization which, the 
gates proposed, should be called 
United Nations.” The points 
erence will have to be settled 
this may be done in one of several 
A meeting among the heads of 
ment.of the Big Four may take 
8. In such a case, President Roose- 
b Prime Minister Churchill, Pre- 
F Stalin, and perhaps Generalis- 
Chiang Kai-shek would get: to- 
It is reported that one of the 
es of Prime Minister Churchill’s 
t to Moscow was to discuss some 
e matters with Stalin and his 


f the heads of the governments do 
et, it is possible that the foreign 
ers will hold a conference for 

= Purpose of reaching an agreement. 
wr, the matter might be discussed 
“ugh normal diplomatic channels; 
Mat is, by the ambassadors stationed 
8 various capitals. 
Matever method is used, the next 
Will be to embody the Dumbarton 
Proposals in a formal treaty, to 
‘(Concluded on page 7) 
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TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Fertile soil or barren ground? 





Irreplaceable Men 
By Walter E. Myer . 


We hear a great deal about irreplaceable men, but their number is very, very 
few. Not often do we find a man, even though he is prominent in the public life, 
whose work is not being, or may not be, done equally well by another. In each 
generation there are a few leaders who, by reason of character, talent, personality, 
or experience, are making a unique contribution; who have achieved positions which 
cannot readily be attained by others. When death removes such a one from the 
public scene the national loss is real and lasting. 

During the current year, death has intervened to end the careers of two men 
whose service to the nation was unique and outstanding; two men who were in the 
prime of life, with years of useful work apparently before them. Earlier this year 
we spoke of the loss inflicted upon the nation through the tragic death of Raymond 
Clapper, whose calm, honest, independent analysis of events and issues contributed 
so much to public understanding. 

Mr. Clapper was by no means alone among the editors and writers who work at 
the job of informing the public and of guiding our thinking through these trying 
days of crisis and reconstruction. But no other with his ability to apply knowledge 
and common sense to the complicated issues of the day, no other with equal freedom 
from the entanglements of prejudice and partisanship, has obtained such a follow- 
ing as he had among the plain people of the nation. 

Now we have sustained another irreparable loss through the passing of Wendell 
Willkie. Other leaders among us may understand as well as Mr. Willkie did the 
problems involved in the establishment of a lasting peace. But what other Ameri- 
can displays his talent in getting at the heart of the problems and of explaining 
them in simple, understandable terms? What other national leader exhibits cour- 
age equal to his in rising above partisanship? Who among his survivors is equally 
willing to put aside considerations of self-interest in supporting his convictions? 

I will not undertake to say that no living American measures up to Willkie’s 
stature. I do not say that no other is doing more than he did to insure a lasting 
peace. But I do say that his talent, his candor, his unselfish devotion to public 
duty are extremely rare, and that his leadership during the troubled days that lie 
ahead will be sorely missed. Fortunately, even though we will miss Mr. Willkie’s 
counsel, the example of his life and service remains with us. His influence will 
be felt as a force for sanity and justice for years to come. 


U. S. Relations with 
Argentina Strained 


Roosevelt Rebukes Buenos Aires 
Government for Failure to 
Cooperate in War 


RESENTMENT AGAINST U. S. GROWS 


Problems Seen in Postwar Relations 
Unless Main Points at Issue 
Can Be Ironed Out 


On Columbus Day, when President 
Roosevelt delivered his address to the 
representatives of the Latin American 
countries, the ambassador from Argen- 
tina was not present at the White 
House. The reason for the absence is 
that Argentina has no ambassador in 
Washington. Nor does the United 
States have an ambassador in Buenos 
Aires. This government does not main- 
tain diplomatic relations with Argen- 
tina, the most powerful of the nations 
of South America. 

But the Columbus Day incident in- 
volved more than the technical problem 
of not having an ambassador at the 
White House. , It was symbolic of the 
growing strain which exists between 
the two greatest nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. That tension has 
grown in bitterness with each passing 
month of the war and has now reached 
the point where the United States is 
employing measures “short of war” to 
compel the Argentine government to 
change its policies. 


Points of Difference 


What are the main points of differ- 
ence between the United States and 
Argentina? In a word, they relate to 
Argentina’s failure to cooperate with 
the efforts of the United Nations to de- 
feat the Axis. The United States is 
not requesting the Argentine goyern- 
ment to declare war against Germany 
and Japan. What our government is 
asking is that.Argentina go along with 
the other Latin American countries 
and adopt the policies they are follow- 
ing in dealing with the Axis. 

The reasons for our displeasure with 
Argentina were summed up late last 
month by President Roosevelt in a 
strongly worded statement in which he 
accused the Buenos Aires government 
of spreading “the growth of Nazi- 
Fascist influence,” and of applying 
“Nazi-Fascist” methods. “The Ar- 
gentine government,” he continued, 
“has repudiated solemn inter-Ameri- 
can obligations on the basis of which 
the nations of this hemisphere devel- 
oped a system of defense to meet the 
challenge of Axis aggression.” Finally, 
he charged, the Argentine government 
is acting against the wishes of the vast 
majority of the people who support 
the Allied cause. 

These charges have been flatly de- 
nied by the government of Argentina, 
which claims that it has cooperated 
with the rest of the Latin American 
countries. It points to the latest offi- 
cial action of the government, taken 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Win-the-Peace Clubs 


This is the third of a series of arti- 


cles on how to form a Win-the-Peace 
Club, how to conduct it, where mate- 


rials may be obtained, and what may 
be accomplished. 


HOULD students, in forming a 

discussion club, charge member- 
ship dues? In our opinion, it would 
be better not to do so. Sometimes, 
even small dues will discourage or 
prevent students with ability and 
qualities of leadership from joining a 
club. . 

Probably the chief need that a dis- 
cussion club would have for money 
would be for the purchase of reading 
materials. If your school library is 
well supplied with magazines, then 
you might purchase a dozen or so 
well-selected books on national and 


international affairs. Students should read widely in current > ” Daughter: “Public finance.” 
If your school library does not ™agazines to inform themselves on the libraries have this guide, and the | Father: Well, if you want to under. 
problems of the peace librarian will be glad to show you stand the subject at all, I suggest that 


have a variety of magazines, however, 
it would be well for your discussion 
club to subscribe to certain ones 


earned to the library fund. If each 
member worked one or two Satur- 
days, the fund should be sufficient to 
subscribe to a number of good maga- 
zines. 

We shall soon recommend some ma- 
terials, including newspapers, maga- 
zines. and books, which we feel that 





discussion groups should obtain, if 
such materials are not already avail- 


Monthly, United States News, New 
Republic, Asia, Current History, and 
Newsweek. Also, if your library gets 
the Sunday New York Times, read its 
editorial features and magazine sec- 
tion. 

One of the most important things 
you need to do in learning how to 
track down facts and opinions on the 
big national and international prob- 
lems of the day is to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the use of the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Many of you probably are al- 
ready in the habit of going to this all- 
important guide to locate magazine 
articles on subjects in which you are 
interested. 

If, however, you are not well ac- 
quainted with the Reader’s Guide, lose 
no time in learning how to use it. All 








how to look up articles in it. It lists 
magazine articles on every conceiv- 
able subject. Under the heading of 
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Misprint: “For sale, you chick, 4 
« |: 


A visitor in the home of a famous noy. 
elist was somewhat disappointed with the 
author’s modest* surroundings. a 
while, he said, “The homes you 
in your writings are so magnificent, 
can’t understand why you built such, 
small one for yourself. 

The novelist smiled and said, “My dear 
friend, words are cheap, but material; 
are expensive.” 

eS wow 


“Daddy,” said little Johnny, “when I'y 
a man, I want to be just like you.” 

Then, realizing that his father was no 
a handsome man, he quickly added, “In. 
side, Daddy, not outside.” 

7 = 

Wall Street father to college daughter: 
“And what are you going to study in 
economics this year?” 


you take a course in astronomy first.” 
xk k * 
























































which are particularly informative able. Meanwhile, one of the first * na : : . wal 
and useful. The more money that steps which club members should take Germany, — would find all the ee ee eae, vo 
could be spent for such materials, of is to go to the library and examine the ™2842ine articles which discuss the Rookie: “Pass a hat.” 
course, the better able the club mem- contents of a number of magazines. SUbject of what to do with that coun- ae Soe 
bers would be to secure the essential By so doing, they will become ac- ‘ty after the war. The same complete Cc 
information on which to base their quainted with the type of article listing is given on every other sub- ah pepe —- arty bpd 
conclusions. which appears in the various.maga- ject- Ot 8 9000 3 Wee ee ee eee : 
It occurs to us that the best way zines, the readability of each maga- The Reader’s Guide can help you to Wieence ts a te et a which 
for club members to raise money zine, and its general point of view. _ find the best magazine articles on any to find that it was already handed out, § ‘0Fi2 
would be for each one to find some As a starting point, we suggest that subject which you are studying. It When he returned home, he was met by Ameri 
kind of paying work on Saturdays, and you look over such magazines as Har- __ will be an invaluable aid in your Win- —- —— Well, Sam, are yu the bi 
then to contribute the money thus per’s, American Mercury, Atlantic the-Peace Club discussions. “No, nhe replied, “I’m the disap world. 
pointee.” the bi; 
the Ja 
and er 
4 The 
How You Get News — By Morgan Beatty i 
° when ° 
This is the second in a series of articles But across the face of the document, are often told days in advance that a to sta 
prepared by Morgan Beatty, Washington jn boxcar letters of red, are the warn- big break is on the way, and what it It was 
Paina analyst — } acomsae ane ing words: is—in confidence. In the case of the manne 
cae tag He ss eee pgs = ; “CONFIDENTIAL! FUTURE RE- Dumbarton Oaks release, an official of only 1 
alee an te pose dite. LEASE! NOTE DATE!” the State Department called me at my comba 
Hie eclumns will enplore poreonaiitice Thee again, below, in smaller let- home on a Sunday afternoon to tell me a mert 
in government, politics, and the military ters: Confidential . . . for publica- the = gag F oman 
services—people Mr. Beatty has encoun- ion at 12 noon EWT .. .” and so on. “The big break you’ve been asking «now jet’s try that exercise agai But 
tered in his everyday search for news. After that comes the information. It about, comes tomorrow,” he said. “If time with the ball glove off.” Navy 
is the birth of a plan—or rather, part you stop in about eight in the morning, of all 
of a plan, to maintain peace by force. you can have the release for noon.” An elderly man from an out-of-the-wajf one-th 
It’s the brain child of the four-power That gave me four hours to study — = B cog van 4 —_ age bat sh 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks which the thousands of words in the plan for that he didn’t see it soon enough. 13,000. 
has just completed its seven weeks of a permanent United Nations. It also Peet ae 000 plz 
historic work. gave me an opportunity—an opportu- air arr 
Behind those red lettered words, be- nity not available in most other coun- A ag ee ~ a suffered * for del 
aa cn 66 co) ee aes tri f ° d Stoning lke souvenir unters has this si person 
ginning with “confidential isa tries—o!r seeing and questioning Key jt. “The silver is not medicine. Do nd 
story behind a story; the story of the officials of our State Department. take it after meals.” planes 
way the Department of State releases Needless to say, I took full advantage xk k * than 3 
news of tremendous importance of this opportunity. Within two hours “Son, fetch the horse.” 
throughout the world. time, the next morning, I had seen men “Which one, father?” 
Time was, when reporters were not who had headed up the American dele- ‘s “mt, motto is ‘Wear out the old om Tod: 
trusted. Time was, when they were gation—the brains gf Dumbarton OT h ” ours ir 
? en you fetch the horse. 
handed a news release, and turned Oaks. And I asked these men ques- s tonnag 
loose on the world, without any prep- tions—many questions. And they an- has be 
oe A % source: 
sian seller as he taspected © aration without any chance to digest swered them freely. The American Observer = 
freighter in San Francisco what they had. Regardless of their _ And so goes the story behind the Published throughout the year (& with o 
d f 8 ability or their care, reporters could story of the way you are informed to- cept ee tame mo —_ aro a navy 
They will also give our readers intimate not do an accurate and a clear job of day. That’s the way you get news of of August to the first week in September} pacity 
oo into oe scene t#* reporting under those circumstances. transcendental importance. Saree NW. Washington 6 D.C. a As | 
ec: eatin to om the air at 1:45 P.M. eeause reporters are governed by the —_—It means a greater degree of accu- colar Sua, te tke of toner more fe thf 
A : . . ° : 50 Vv " 
and 7:15 P.M. (E. W.T.) each weekday. ‘#W of speed. racy when news is released. This ]] Semester, For'a term shorter than asemar | 2 
Our government has learned a better leads, inevitably, to more intelligent ter the estes is 8 cents a — Sept. 1% mnths 
HE document in my hand is headed, way. Today, in Washington, reporters debate. And that happens in a nation 1981, at the Post Office at Washington Navy 
“Department of State—For the are investigated. Their character is that came into being, and finds its way lhe nn Dhar Saves dha AB Up its 
Press.” established. And then, they are through each new and difficult problem ae ee iti agains 
Nothing unusual about that. trusted. Reporters and news analysts that comes up, by debate. Weill, Moss Bovis im ? 
un: ., OR ‘ory. 
The Young Citizen 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., R Tee Come In ti 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, PUBLISHED WEEKLY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR Y EXCEPT  THANKSOLVING, OGHRISTMAS’ AND’ RASTER EDITORIAL BOARD tected 
HOLIDAYS, AND THREE ISSUES FROM THE MIDDLE OF AUGUST TO THE FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER), AT WASHINGTON, D. C., ule . 
FOR OCTOBER 2, 1944. i Francis L. Bacon Mareld C. Mone Plies te 
District of Columbia, ss: Charles pe al M. aie sia ant 
Bef , a Notary Public in and for the Distri i ; i ia i i - 
aepover asd aye tat he i the Bator of un Aumateax Onteern, and TREC the flirting othe bet of is Rawiedge Und belch ste wine: |] “SS” San UE Ar F 
1912 as amended by the Act of March 8,'1988, embodied in section 537, Poral pry it he ee ory Pe re ere s a Se... Germa; 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Civic Education Service, Wash- inenshaae naman British 
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The American Navy must cover greater and greater distances as it draws closer to the shores of Japan 





®. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 


America Builds World’s Most Powerful Navy 


CTOBER 27th of this year, the 

169th anniversary of the date on 
which the Continental Congress au- 
thorized the building of the first 
American warships, will find our Navy 
the biggest and most powerful in the 
world. It will also find it confronting 
the biggest job in its history—meeting 
the Japanese in the vast Pacific arena 
and engineering their final defeat. 

The Navy has been building up to 
this task for five years now. In 1939, 
when war broke out in Europe, it had 
to start almost from the beginning. 
It was small, ill-equipped, and under- 
manned. Even in 1940, it consisted of 
only 1,076 vessels, 383 of which were 
combat ships. Its air force numbered 
a mere 1,774 planes and its manpower 
was under 200,000. 

But in the years since 1939, the 
Navy has added nearly 65,000 vessels 
of all types to the fleet. More than 
one-third, or almost 22,000, are com- 
bat ships. About one-fifth, or some 
13,000, are landing craft. Neariy 60,- 
000 planes have strengthened the Navy 
air arm, and 30,000 more are scheduled 
for delivery in the coming year. Navy 
personnel to man these ships and 
planes has been increased by more 
than 3,000,000 men. 


Mightiest of All 


Today the British Navy, closest to 
ours in size, has only one-third of our 
tonnage of ships. Japan, although she 
has been husbanding her naval re- 
Sources by avoiding decisive battle 
With our forces, has neither as large 
2 navy as ours nor the industrial ca- 
pacity for building one. 

As the size and strength of our 
Navy have grown, its accomplishments 
have mounted proportionately. In the 
Months just after Pearl Harbor, the 
Navy could do little but try to patch 
up its losses and fight holding battles 
against an advancing enemy. But 
Since 1942, it has been a different 
story. 

In the Atlantic, Navy convoys pro- 
tected our merchant ships taking sup- 
Plies to beleaguered Britain and Rus- 
sia and finally, with the help of the 
Air Forces, won the battle against 
German submarines. Along with the 
British Navy, our ships destroyed Hit- 
ler’s sea power. Some 500 of them 
helped make the invasion of North 
Africa possible as well as the landings 
i Italy which followed it. 


When D-Day came last June, Navy 
guns battered the invasion coast to 
cover the troops landing from trans- 
ports and barges. After our soldiers 
had gained a foothold in France, it 
was the Navy which took prime re- 
sponsibility for rebuilding Cherbourg 
as the chief supply port for operations 
on the continent. Hospital ships, 
troop ships, and supply ships still ply 
back and forth constantly from Eng- 
land to support the Army. 

In the Pacific, the Navy has played 
an even more important role—along 
with the Marines, the dominant role 
in this theater. Its guns have softened 
up enemy resistance on every island 
where our troops have landed. Planes 
from its carriers have bombed Japa- 
nese holdings, including Tokyo itself. 
Its cruising warships have decimated 
the Japanese Navy and done serious 
damage to the life-line of shipping 
which supplies the enemy’s outlying 
bases. It is due largely to the Navy 
that we now dominate the Solomon 
Islands, the Marshalls, the Gilberts, 
New Guinea, Guam, Saipan and Tinian 
in the Marianas, and the Palaus which 
stand guard over the Philippines. 

But the biggest part of the job lies 
ahead, Japan, while she has felt the 
impact of our three years’ fighting, is 
still far from beaten. She is strength- 
ening her hold on China. She is still 
in possession of the Philippines. And 
her home islands are relatively un- 
touched. In addition, the Japanese 
have large stockpiles of raw materials 
for manufacturing the weapons they 
need. Their people, fierce and deter- 
mined fighters, are still wholeheartedly 
behind the war effort. 

Also, the great distances of the Pa- 
cific, which once worked for us, are 
now in Japan’s favor. Just as Japan 
was at a disadvantage when her sol- 
diers and sailors were fighting far 
from home, our troops, ranging 
farther and farther afield, are now at 
a disadvantage. 

The problem of supplies is at the 
core of this handicap. The weapons, 
food, fuel, medical equipment, and 
other things our Pacific fighters need 
are all made in the United States. 
Hawaii, the closest major Pacific base, 
is 2,400 miles from San Francisco. 
Tokyo, ultimate target of our efforts, 
is another 3,500 miles beyond Hawaii. 
The Japanese capital is also 1,400 
miles from Guam, 1,700 miles from 


Manila, and 1,100 miles from For- 
mosa. Whatever strategy we use and 
whatever route we take, the road is a 
long one. 

This means that a large part of our 
Navy must be used for work outside 
the sphere of combat. A long chain 
of bases must be established to link 
the fighting men with the ultimiate 
source of supply at home in the United 
States. And each base, no matter how 
tiny it may appear on the map, repre- 
sents a complicated enterprise. 

Most of our Pacific naval bases are 
established on rather barren bits of 
island in the vast wastes of ocean. 
They must be built from the ground 
up. Housing for the men and equip- 
ment must be erected. Sanitation en- 
gineering must be undertaken to pro- 
tect the men from dangerous tropical 
illnesses. The base must be stocked 
with all kinds of equipment—replace- 
ment parts for every kind of land, sea, 
and airgoing machine, fuel dumps, am- 
munition dumps, plane workshops. 
And finally, it must be regularly sup- 
plied with food and renewals of the 
equipment which is used. 


Supplying the Bases 


Thousands of Liberty ships are re- 
quired to keep supplies flowing to these 
bases. Most bases are so far away 
that a single ship can make no more 
than four trips in a single year, and, 
if there is delay or difficulty, two or 
three. So many ships must be on their 
way at any given time. And Navy 
fighting ships must be on hand to pro- 
tect them at all times. 

The fleets, which cannot return to 
the United States, or even to Hawaii, 
when they need repairs or fresh fuel 
supplies and ammunition, stop off at 
these bases for most of their needs. 
Here they leave wounded men, take on 
fresh troops, restock their equipment 
and ammunition stores. 

Often, however, there is not time for 
them to return to even an outlying 
base for needed supplies and repairs. 
Then the fleet train maintained by the 
Navy comes into action. In this train 
are tankers, ammunition ships, spe- 
cial cargo ships, water-distilling ships, 
ships fitted out with all the equipment 
of first-class repair shops, hospital 
ships, and tenders. Fuel is passed 
from the tankers directly into the 
holds of warships standing alongside 
them. Cranes swing large nets filled 


with other supplies on to their decks. 
Then broken engine parts or other 
pieces of equipment in need of repair 
are lifted to the decks of repair ships, 
fixed and returned. Thus our fighting 
ships are able to cruise far from even 
the most distant bases without losing 
the time which would be taken in pe- 
riodic returns to port. 

Altogether, about 19,500 of the ships 
added to the Navy since 1939 have 
been in this “auxiliary” class. Be- 
sides supplying the combat vessels in 
mid-ocean, they function wherever 
mass landings take place. For exam- 
ple, in order to land an army of 250,- 
000 men at any well-defended point on 
enemy territory, 1,500,000 tons of sup- 
plies and equipment are needed. For 
the first month of action, another 
332,000 tons of supplies are required. 

This would be a job for the Navy 
auxiliary ships. Until land installa- 
tions could be set up, the wounded 
would be returned to hospital ships. 
Damaged equipment would be taken 
care of in repair ships. And cargo 
ships would pour in the needed sup- 
plies of food and ammunition. 

Japan, fighting ever closer to home, 
has less and less need for outlying 
bases and the auxiliary ships which 
supplement them. Our strategists esti- 
mate that when Japan withdraws to 
her inner circle of defenses and concen- 
trates on supplying only China, Korea, 
and Manchuria, she will have adequate 
shipping even if we sink her ships at 
more than the present rate of a half 
million tons a year. 

Probably the greater part of the 
fighting ahead will fall to the Navy. 
If we invade China or the Philippines, 
the Navy will turn part of the battle 
over to land troops—the Army and the 
Marines. But before such invasions 
can take place, it will fall to the Navy 
to pave the way. The landings them- 
selves will be successful only if the 
Navy is on hand to protect the supply 
line, transport the troops, and soften 
resistance with offshore shelling and 
bombing attacks. Also, it will be the 
Navy which will do much of the bomb- 
ing of the Japanese islands until new 
bases for our Superfortresses can be 
established in China. Thus, while the 
figures on our Navy’s size and strength 
are large and jmpressive, the fact is 
that even the greatest Navy the world 
has ever seen is none too big for the 
job ahead. 
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The second subject 








FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND THE WAR 


discussed, according to 
reports, was the fate of 
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Germany. While it had 
been previously agreed 
that Germany was to be 
occupied by the Allies 
for an indefinite period 
after the war and the 
zones of occupation had 
been agreed upon, many 
issues still remain un- 
settled. Among these 
are the disposition of 
German industry, the 
question of using Ger- 
man labor to rebuild the 
devastated areas of Eu- 
rope, the administra- 
tion of military govern- 
ment after the armis- 
tice. 

It is assumed that an- 
other topic of major im- 
portance was the pro 
posals of the Dumbar- 
ton. Oaks conference. 
















The Political Front 


With the election only two weeks off, 
both parties are preparing for the final 
assault. President Roosevelt was sched- 
uled to deliver his third strictly polit- 
ical address of the campaign last Sat- 
urday before the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in New York. Governor 
Dewey’s heavy schedule of speeches 
for the final two weeks indicates that 
he is determined to wage an aggres- 
sive campaign to the very eve of elec- 
tion, 

By the middle of October, both 
parties were taking stock of their 
prospects and making their plans for 
the remaining two weeks. Despite the 
scores of leaders who are stumping 
the country, principal interest still 
focuses upon the presidential candi- 
dates themselves. Organization work- 
ers were busy trying to get the voters 
registered and inducing them to go to 
the polls November 7. 

Party leaders and campaign man- 
agers have been carefully studying the 
polls of opinion which have been con- 
ducted. If these polls indicate any- 
thing, it is that the election will be 
very close. By the middle of October 
these polls showed one key state after 
another still in the doubtful column, 
veering first one way and then the 
other. 


Churchill in Moscow 


While officially there has been no an- 
nouncement of the purpose of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s latest 
visit to Moscow, it is understood that 
three principal subjects were discussed 
by the Soviet and British officials. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
was the Polish question which, more 
than any othergclouds the relations of 
the major Allies. During the Moscow 
visit of Churchill, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, and other high-ranking 
British officials, representatives of 
both the Polish government-in-exile, 
established in London, and the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, with 
headquarters in Lublin, met with the 
Russians and British. The purpose of 
these conversations wgs to find a for- 
mula whereby the two Polish groups 
could compose their differences to the 
satisfaction of all the Allies. 


As reported elsewhere 
in this paper, certain 
issues remained unsettled as that his- 
toric meeting ended. 

Observers noted the cordiality which 
characterized Mr. Churchill’s latest 
visit to the Russian capital and con- 
trasted it with previous meetings, 
where .a certain coolness prevailed. 
Stalin and other Soviet officials are 
said to have received the British dele- 
gation with warmth and enthusiasm. 
It has not been revealed whether plans 
were made for an early conference of 
Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt. 


The Aachen Test 


The ultimatum which was delivered 
to the Nazi garrison defending the 
historic German city of Aachen has 
been interpreted as a test of what the 
Nazis will do as the Allied armies close 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. 


in on their country. Would they sur-. 


render when the odds were overwhel- 
mingly against them, or would they 
fight on to the last man? 

It may be that Aachen has not served 
as a real test of future German action, 
but on the surface it appears that the 
Nazis will resist to the end. The ulti- 
matum was rejected by the Nazis in 
Aachen and the death penalty was 
threatened to any German who sur- 


rendered. As we go to press, the city 
has been practically destroyed, with 
the German troops finding shelter un- 
der the rubble left by Allied planes 
and artillery barrage. If Aachen sets 
the example, we will have to fight every 
mile of the way to Berlin in order to 
defeat the Germans. 


Attack on Formosa 


In attacking Formosa, just off the 
China coast north of the Philippines, 
our forces struck the heaviest blow of 
the Pacific war at one of the most im- 
portant strategic bases the Japanese 
have. Linking Japan with the Philip- 
pines, Formosa is also a steppingstone 
to China and the Japanese homeland 
itself. 

Ever since the Japanese took the 
island from China in 1895, they have 
been building up its defenses. After 
the First World War settlement gave 
Japan mandate control over the Mari- 
anas and Carolines, it became the key 
poirit in her whole island defense struc- 
ture. By the time the present war 
broke out, it was a veritable “island 
plane carrier” and served as a base for 
the attack on the Philippines. 

Formosa is also valuable to the Jap- 
anese as a source of raw materials, 
food supplies, and manufactured goods. 
The island produces quantities of rice, 
sugar, and tea as well as fruit, cam- 
phor, and sweet potatoes. It is rich in 
a number of important minerals. In 
the last decade, the Japanese have de- 
veloped it as a chemical and shipbuild- 
ing center. 

To us, Formosa is immediately im- 
portant because of its position in rela- 
tion to the Philippines. Before we can 
attack the Philippines, we must either 
capture or neutralize Formosa in order 
to block off the powerful navy and air 
bases in the Ryukyu chain swinging 
northeast between Formosa and Japan 
proper. 


Government Employees 


The chart on this page shows the 
vast army of civilian employees now 
on the payroll of the federal govern- 
ment. There has been a marked in- 
crease since Pearl Harbor, resulting 
from the numerous war agencies which 
have been created. More than 3,300,- 
000 persons are now employed by the 
federal government—one out of every 
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HONORING WAR HEROES. A group of Canadian soldiers leave Menin Gate after 
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41 persons in the country. Approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 of these are employed 
in war agencies, while slightly more 
than 800,000 work in the regular de- 
partments and bureaus. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, the number doing 
war work has increased from 824,072 
to the present total. The number in 
nonwar agencies has dropped some 
18,000 during the same period. 

The War Department employs by 
far the largest number of government 
workers, with a total civilian personne] 
of 1,215,742. Most of these work in 
aircraft, armament, and munitions 


plants operated by the Army. Most of 
the Navy’s 672,119 employees are simi- 
larly occupied. Other war agencies, 
such as the OPA, OWI, WPB, War 
Manpower Commission, and Foreign 
Economic Administration account for 
172,077 more. 





ACHE 
Where the Allies are making breaches in 
the Siegfried Line j 


The largest number of nonwar) 
agency employees is found in the Post 
Office Department, which has a total 
personnel of some 360,000. More than 
92,000 work for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture 
employs 77,000, the Justice Depart- 
ment 28,000, and the Federal Security 
Agency 30,000. The Department of 
Labor has 5,672. The remainder are” 
distributed among such agencies as the 
Veterans’ Administration, the TVA)) 
the Government Printing Office, and” 
the State Department. ee 


Liberation Aftermath 


The British, driving into Greece be 
hind retreating German armies, have 
found themselves in a completely rav- 
aged country. Starvation and disease 
are everywhere. In addition, the 
Greeks, who have been politically di- 
vided throughout the war period, are 
now on the verge of civil war. 

Two rival armies which previously 
divided their energies between fight 
ing the Germans and attacking each 
other have now turned full attention 
to their differences. The ELAS, under 
the leadership of Stephen Sarafis, rep- 
resents a faction including Commv- 
nists and liberals of all shades. The 
EDES, led by Napoleon Zervas, stands 
for moderate republicanism. Although 
the Greek exile government has made 
some progress in patching up relations 
between these two groups, the situa 
tion in Greece is still dangerously 
tense. 

Some leaders of the ELAS want 
postwar Greece to be a completely 
Communist state. Other Greek parti 
sans would be content with a demo 
cratic regime of some sort. On almost 
all sides, however, there is opposition 
to the return of King George. 
the people of Athens celebrated theif 
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liberation, the royal flag was conspicu- 
ously absent from the displays. The 
British, who were inclined to favor the 
king’s return, have indicated that they 
will yield if the people oppose him. 


[Arabian Federation 


The idea of a federation of Arab 
countries has long been under discus- 
sion in the Middle East. Now a con- 
crete step toward the formation of 
such a league has been taken. Meet- 
ing in Alexandria, Egypt, representa- 
tives of Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
and Trans-Jordan have agreed to band 
bi for cooperative policy mak- 
ing on foreign affairs, trade, finance, 
and education. 

There are, however, several obstacles 

which must be overcome before its suc- 
cess will be assured. The new federa- 
tion is first handicapped by the fact 
that two of the strongest Arab states 
—Saudi Arabia and Yemen—are not 
included. Should they decide to work 
against it, it might be defeated be- 
fore it begins to function. Secondly, 
the attitude of foreign nations power- 
ful in the Middle East is likely to be 
unfriendly. The status of France in 
Syria and Lebanon, formerly her man- 
dates, is still uncertain, but she will 
probably try to keep as much power 
t over these countries as possible. The 
British, who exercise a large measure 
of control over both economic and po- 
litical life in the Middle East, are un- 
likely to welcome the federation for 
the same reason. 

Even if these hurdles can be suc- 
cessfully taken, the Arab countries 
face grave problems. Most of their 





people are poor and uneducated and 
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Time bomb in Hitler’s Fortress 


their economic resources are either 
largely controlled by foreign business 
or undeveloped. 


Hungary Quits 


Following the lead of the other Axis 
satellites which have deserted Hitler, 
the Hungarian government of Admiral 
Horthy has requested an armistice. 
This action was taken after the coun- 
ty’s military position had become 
hopeless, with Russian armies on Hun- 
Sarian soil and pushing rapidly toward 
Budapest, the capital. 

As soon as the request for an armi- 
stice was announced, Hungarian Nazis, 
aided by units of Himmler’s Gestapo, 
seized the radio at Budapest and ap- 
Pealed to the Hungarians to continue 
the fight against the Allies. 

While the armistice terms which 
Will be granted to Hungary are not 

Wn as we go to press, they are 
understood to be similar to those given 

Mania. They would provide that 
the Hungarian armies join with the 
Allies in fighting the Nazis and that 








all German military forces in Hungary 
be interned. It is reported that some 
16 Hungarian divisions are already 
being placed under the Russian forces. 

With this late development, Hitler’s 
position in southeastern Europe be- 
comes even more precarious. With 
few available reserves, it is difficult 
to see how he can cope with the situa- 
tion in Hungary without drawing 
troops from other sectors of the Rus- 
sian front, from the west, or from 
Italy. Thus it appears that the final 
stages of the Balkan campaign are 
now in progress. 


“An American Romance” 


Stories of immigrants who came 
penniless to the United States and 
“made good” in American industry 
have often been told before. But none 
has excelled in dramatic forcefulness 
the story of Steve Dangos, who reached 
New York in the 1890’s, went to Min- 
nesota to mine iron ore, married the 
girl who taught him to speak English, 
moved to a steel-mill suburb of Chicago 
where he raised a family, helped make 
steel, invented improvements in the 
process, became a foreman, and even- 
tually achieved wealth and power as a 
manufacturer of automobiles. 

Steve’s life story is told in the new 
technicolor motion picture, An Amer- 
ican Romance, directed by King Vidor 
and produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

Some of the most striking scenes are 
authentic documentary sequences of 
industrial processes: open-pit mining 
of Mesabi iron ore, the pouring of 
molten steel, the rolling of ingots, the 
manufacture of automobiles by the 
assembly-line method. Equally im- 
pressive are the steps by which the 
European Slavic laborer becomes an 
American, culminating in a ceremony 
at which he becomes a citizen of the 
United States. 


Germany's Foreign Workers 


Hard-pressed by enemy troops on all 
her frontiers, Germany must also be 
on guard against another army mobi- 
lizing within her borders—the 10 to 12 
million workers imported from all 
parts of Europe to support the Nazi 
war effort. A large number of these 
are already organized to revolt when 
General Eisenhower gives the signal. 

Actually, Germany’s practice of 
bringing foreign workers into the 
Reich has been exploited by Allied 
strategists for some time. It is esti- 
mated that about a third of workers 
who went to Germany did so deliber- 
ately, under orders to organize the 
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Scene from the motion picture, “An American Romance” 


others for spying and sabotage ard, 
eventually, for an inside attack on the 
Hitler regime. 

Through the American Broadcasting 
Station in Europe, General Eisenhower 
has kept in touch with the pro-Allied 
labor cells, sending them encourage- 
ment and instructions. Recently, the 
Allies have also been smuggling weap- 
ons to them for use when the time for 
action comes. 


AMG in the Pacific 


Under Allied supervision, free gov- 
ernment is gradually being restored 
to the liberated countries’ of Europe. 
Similarly, on the Pacific islands we 
have captured, the American Military 
Government, under the leadership of 
Admiral Nimitz, is working out a pro- 
gram of limited self-rule for the native 
peoples. For some islanders, this is 
the first taste of freedom in more than 
half a century. 

Even before the battle for Saipan 
was over, AMG had restored freedom 
of worship, arranged for democratic 
elections of native chiefs, and laid 
plans for limited self-government 
among Japanese civilians. Today, 
schools have been reopened and the 
Japanese, Korean, and Chamorran 
communities which comprise most of 
the island’s population are adminis- 
tered by popularly chosen local leaders. 

Tribesmen in the Marshall Islands 
are also living under local magistrates 
of their own choosing. In addition to 
supervising political life in the Mar- 
shalls, AMG is trying to improve eco- 
nomic conditions. 


smashed by Allied bombs. In 





| NEWS QUIZ | 


1. According to the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, what would be the functions 
of the Security Council of the “United 
Nations”? 

2. What nations would make up the 
General Assembly? 

3. What provisions are made for the 
use of military force against a nation 
which threatened the peace? 

4. How does the proposed new organi- 
zation differ from the League of Nations? 

5. What is likely to be the big issue 
when the Senate debates the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals? 

6. What charges have been made by 
President Roosevelt against the govern- 
ment of Argentina? 

7. How does the government of Argen- 
tina ed to these charges? 

8. What are some of the long-range 

ints of conflict between the United 

tates and Argentina? 

9. Who is the present head of the Ar- 
gentine government? 

10. What three important subjects are 
reported to have been discussed by Prime 
Minister Churchill in his recent visit to 
Moscow? 

11. What is meant by the two-thirds 
rule and what would have to be done to 
change it? 

12. Why is the task of the United 
States Navy becoming more difficult in 
the Pacific theater? 
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Pronunciations 


Aachen—ah’ken 

Lublin—loo’blin 

Ramirez—rah-mee’ rez 
Ryukyu—ryoo’kyoo’ 
Sarafis—sah-rah’fees 

Saudi Arabia—sah-oo’dee ah-ray’bee-ah 
Versailles—vair'si’'—i as in ice 
Ypres—ee’pray’ 

Zervas—zair' vahs 





SHUTTING OFF OIL. One of the oil refineries at the Ploesti oil fields of Romania 


23 large-scale attacks on this vital source of Nazi oil, 


more than 13,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 
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- U.S. and Argentina 


(Concluded from page 1) 


only a few days before President 
Roosevelt’s rebuke. That action con- 
sisted of announcing that under no cir- 
cumstances would persons accused of 
war crimes be permitted to enter Ar- 
gentine territory or to acquire prop- 
erty of any kind in the country or to set 
up bank deposits there. The Argen- 
tines claim that this policy fully meets 
the request of the Allied leaders that 
no neutral country give sanctuary to 
war criminals after the war. They 
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claim that it goes even further than 
the Allied request since it applies to 
“those accused of war crimes” and 
since it prohibits them from acquiring 
property in Argentina. 

The Argentines contend that this is 
but one example of their desire to coop- 
erate with the United Nations. They 
point out that they have officially 
broken diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and Japan, as well as with the 
Axis satellites—Romania and Hun- 
gary. They say they have shut off all 
communications with the Axis coun- 
tries and stopped trade relations with 
them. What more, they ask, should 
be done to help the Allied cause? 

The reply given by our government 
is that while officially the government 
of Argentina may have taken acts 
against the Axis, actually its policies 
continue to favor our enemies. For 
one thing, no action has been taken 
against the newspapers and magazines 
of Argentina which are openly pro- 
Axis and which tend to undermine the 
cause of the United Nations. In these 
publications, officials of the United 
States are subjected to ridicule and the 
attempt is made to turn public opinion 
against this country. Moreover, it is 
charged, persons in Argcutina who at- 
tempt to express opinions favorable 
toward the Allies are prevented from 
doing so by the government. 

So dissatisfied is our government 
with the policies and attitudes of the 
present rulers of Argentina that it has 
gone beyond the rupture of diplomatic 
relations and the issuing of sharp re- 
bukes by government officials. As re- 


ported in last week’s issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, economic meas- 
ures have been imposed upon that 
country. Its gold stocks in this coun- 
try have been frozen and ships flying 
the United States flag are forbidden 
to take on Argentine cargoes. There 
have been restrictions upon exports of 
goods to Argentina. In addition, there 
have been threats of even more severe 
economic measures against the great 
South American country. 

The United States emphasizes that 
its objections are to the government 
and its policies and not to the people 
of Argentina. Both President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull have made it 
clear that they consider the present 
government fascist in nature and 
working against the wishes of the 
people of Argentina. 

The government of Argentina is 
headed by Edelmiro J. Farrell, who 
represents the clique of army officers 
who have been in control of that coun- 
try for more than a year. This group 
of officers seized power in June, 1943, 
after staging a bloodless revolution. 
They overthrew the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo, and put Pedro 


Ramirez, who had been minister of war - 


in the Castillo cabinet, in charge. 

This government overturn was first 
interpreted as a sign that at last the 
policies of the Castillo government had 
been repudiated because Castillo had 
refused to cooperate with the other 
Latin American countries against the 
Axis and he had been extremely anti- 
United States. Our State Department 
immediately extended diplomatic re- 
lations to the Ramirez regime, but 
later regretted its act because Ramirez 
and his “colonels” soon showed their 
true colors by putting into effect decree 
after decree which undermined democ- 
racy and which favored the Axis at 
the expense of the Allies. The Ramirez 
government was even charged with 
stirring up revolutions in other South 
American countries for the purpose 
of putting into office groups which 
would cooperate with Argentina in for- 
eign policy. 


Ramirez Overthrown 


Things reached the breaking point 
last winter. Finally, however, through 
intense pressure exerted by this coun- 
try and by the Latin American govern- 
ments, the Ramirez regime yielded 
somewhat and broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany and Japan. It ap- 
peared that finally Argentina would 
follow her sister republics and present 
a solid front against the Axis. 





























Acer 
The Farrell government of Argentina has taken steps to prevent demonstrations, such 
as this one in Buenos Aires, in favor of the Allies 


Ten days later Ramirez was over- 
thrown and General Farrell took over. 
One reason for the ousting of Ramirez 
was the displeasure of the army officers 
who had taken over the government 
with the action which he had taken 
against the Axis. Whether or not 
there ‘were other factors involved, 
things have gone from bad to worse 
since Farrell became president. We 
have not recognized the government 
and we have recalled our ambassador 
in Buenos Aires. 

So much for the immediate issues in- 
volved in our dispute with Argentina. 
Behind the conflict which has corne out 
into the open as a result of the war, 
there are deep-seated causes of friction 
which have clouded our relations in the 
past and which may have a vital bear- 
ing upon future trends in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To understand these conflicts, one 
must remember that Argentina is by 
far the most powerful of the nations 
of South America. In economic devel- 
opment she outstrips the rest of the 
continent combined—or she did before 
the outbreak of the war. It is possible 
that with the development which Bra- 
zil and other countries have made since 
the war, Argentina’s preponderance 
is no longer so great. It remains-a 
fact, however, that Argentina is still, 
by all standards, the strongest of the 
South American nations. 

As a result of her powerful position, 
Argentina has always considered her- 
self to be a leader of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Her people are proud 
and resent outside interference. It is 
not amazing that the Argentines 


‘should look with misgivings upon the 


power and influence of the United 
States, especially upon the. influence 
which this country has exercised in 


GALLOWAY 
Although Argentina is the most powerful country of South America, many of its 
people, especially in the rural areas, still live primitively 





Latin America. Time after time, it 
has been a tug-of-war between the 
United States and Argentina to deter. 
mine which was to be the dominating 
factor in Western Hemisphere affairs, 
The cry of “Yankee Imperialism” was 
made more often by Argentina than 
by any of the other Latin American 
countries in denouncing American poli- 
cies and plans in this hemisphere, 

The nationalists of Argentina— 
those who resent their country’s occu. 
pying a second-rate position in deter- 
mining the policies of the Western 
Hemisphere—are using the present 
dispute to strengthen their case and 
to win support among all Argentines, 
They claim that the United States is 
seeking to extend its control over all 
the Latin American countries, to dic 
tate to them, and to put them in the 
position of colonies after the war. The 
firm stand taken by our government 
has undoubtedly won many supporters 
in Argentina to Farrell’s position. 


After the War 


Undoubtedly the rulers of Argentina 
feel that after the war, many of the 
countries of South America will tum 
against the United States and that then 
the moment will come to raise the cry 
of “South America for the South 
Americans.” These leaders apparently 
believe that the firm stand they have 
taken against the United States during 
the war will place them—and Argen- 
tina—in a good position to assume the 
leadership of all Latin America. 

There are many people in this cout- 
try who are critical of the stand we 
have taken against Argentina, who 
claim that we are presuming to dictate 
to her and as a result are making it 
difficult to establish the foundations of 
cooperation and solidarity during the 
postwar period. By following a policy 
of criticism and pressure, these crities 
contend, we are merely playing into 
the hands of those who have long at 
gued that the United States was seek 
ing to dominate the entire hemisphere. 

However the immediate dispute may 
be resolved, it does not seem likely that 
the long conflict between the Unitel 
States and Argentina will be settled 
for some time after the war. The Ar 
gentines are less susceptible to coe 
cion than other Latin American cou 
tries, for their economic and cultural 
ties with us are not so close as = 
Europe. Great Britain is Argentinas 
best customer and most of her ; 
has been with Europe, not the United 
States. Hence, her economic ™ 
pendence of influence from the Unil ‘ 
States tends to strengthen her politic 
position. 
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Design for Permanent “United Nations” 


(Concluded from page 1) 


be discussed and perhaps altered by a 
meeting of representatives of all the 
United Nations, large and small. When 
and where this meeting will be held 
will depend upon the ability of the Big 
Four to settle all matters among them- 
gelves and to draw up an acceptable 


treaty. 

If all the United Nations can agree 

the terms of the treaty setting 

an international organization, the 
step will be for each individual 


the proposals “in accordance with 
heir constitutional processes.” In the 
United States, this means that the 
treaty must be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, which must approve it by a two- 
thirds majority, before this country 
ean become a member of the “United 
Nations.” 

Insofar as the structure of the 
“United Nations” organization is con- 
cerned, the Dumbarton Oaks conferees 
adopted in the main the plans which 
have been described in previous issues 
of this paper. The organization itself 
is to be divided into two main bodies 
—a Security Council and a General 
Assembly. The principal responsibil- 
ity for maintaining the peace will fall 
upon the Security Council, which will 
be composed of 11 members, five per- 
manent and six nonpermanent. 


Se to give formal acceptance 


Security Council 


The five permanent seats will be oc- 
cupied by the Big Four and eventually 
France. The six nonpermanent seats 
will be held, on a rotating basis, by 
the smaller nations. These six will 
be elected by the General Assembly 
and will serve for two-year terms. In 
order that all six will not change at 
the same time, the first elections will 
name three members for one-year 
terms and three for two-year terms. 

The Council itself will be more or 
less in permanent session, whereas the 
Assembly will hold meetings once a 
year. The Assembly will have the 
power to set up a secretariat, or 
agency, which will handle many of the 
details of work when the Assembly is 
not in session. It is understood that 
Many of the international organiza- 
tions already set up, such as the 
United National Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA), will 
be incorporated into the new United 
Nations organization, under the juris- 
diction of the General Assembly. 

The principal power and authority 
will be vested in the Security Council 
of 11 members. It will have the power 
to determine when action shall be 
taken against a would-be aggressor 
and what form that action will take. 
Agreement was not reached on the 
method of voting in the Council. The 
Principal difference here relates to the 
issue of whether one of the permanent 
members should have the right to vote 
in a dispute in which it was directly 
involved. The Russians insisted upon 
this right, whereas the Americans, 
English, and Chinese are said to have 
Opposed such a practice. 

The Council will have the responsi- 
bility of investigating all disputes be- 
tween nations which may lead to war 
and of trying to settle them. First, 
the Council will try to persuade the 
disputing nations to settle their quar- 
tels by peaceful means; that is, by ar- 
bitration, mediation, conciliation, or 
by submitting the dispute to the in- 
ternational court which is to be set 
up. If the dispute cannot be settled 
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The armed might of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia is the cornerstone of 
Dumbarton Oaks 


in this way, the Council can then de- 
cide what step to take. It may call 
upon the members of the organization 
to break off diplomatic relations with 
the nation or nations refusing to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means. It 
may ask the members to stop all trade 
and economic relations, to interrupt 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, 
and all communications. 

If these measures should fail, the 
Council will then determine what mili- 
tary measures are to be taken. The 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal empowers 
the Council “to take such action by air, 
naval, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” These may 
include blockading the country, bomb- 
ing its capital city, or even sending 
ground forces across the border. 

In order to provide the necessary 
“force” to back up the decisions of the 
Security Council, each of the perma- 
nent members is called upon to make 
available the forces necessary for such 
action. The exact type of forces to be 
used is not determined but is to be 
agreed upon in later negotiations. In 
other words, agreement is to be sought 
on what percentage of the total armed 
forces is to be furnished by each of 
the Big Five. In addition, the nations 
should make “immediately available” 
air units “for combined international 
enforcement action.” 

This does not mean that an inter- 
national army or international police 
force is to be set up.. What it does 
mean is that each of the major powers 
will agree to contribute certain mili- 
tary units to prevent aggression. In 
order to determine how these forces 
are to be used, it is proposed that a 
military staff committee be set up, 
composed of the chiefs of staff of the 
major powers. This committee would 
act as a joint board of strategy for 


the Council to map the campaigns 
which must be waged against an ag- 
gressor. 

We have given but a skeleton outline 
of the principal proposals of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference. The prin- 
cipal objective of the entire program 
is to devise the machinery whereby 
action can be taken against an aggres- 
sor before it is too late; in other words, 
to stop wars before they get started. 
President Roosevelt explained the ob- 
jective as follows: “This time we have 
been determined first to defeat the 
enemy, assure that he shall never 
again be in position to plunge the 
world into war, and then so to organ- 
ize the peace-loving nations that they 
may through unity of desire, unity of 
will, and unity of strength be in posi- 
tion to assure that no other would-be 
aggressor or conqueror shall ever get 
started.” 


Compared with League 


One of the main differences between 
the proposed “United Nations” and 
the old League of Nations is the swift- 
ness with which the new organization 
can act in an emergency. In the first 
place, the Security Council is em- 
powered to act when a dispute arises 
and a “threat” of aggression appears. 
The old League could act only when 
acts of aggression or war had been 
committed. Secondly, the new organ- 
ization does not require the unanimous 
consent of 60-odd nations before a 
policy can be agreed upon, as was the 
case with the old League. Finally, the 
new organization carries with it a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the major 
nations to take concrete steps against 
an aggressor. 

When all the details are filled in and 
the concrete plan for international or- 
ganization is submitted to the United 
States in treaty form, it is likely that 
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the world organization plan drawn up at 


this country will have one of the most 
heated debates in its history. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of our Constitu- 
tion a minority of the members of the 
Senate will be able to prevent rati- 
fication of the treaty (see page 8). 
That in itself will be a great hurdle. 

The principal issue in the coming 
debate will relate to the powers to be 
bestowed upon the American repre- 
sentative on the proposed Security 
Council. Will he be able to commit 
the United States to use military 
power against an aggressor on his own 
authority or on the authority of the 
President, or must he obtain from 
Congress the authority to make such a 
commitment? There are many mem- 
bers of the Senate who feel that each 
case involving the use of force against 
an aggressor should be referred to 
Congress, inasmuch as it is Congress 
which has the power to declare war. 
They will argue that the United States 
will be giving up its independence of 
action if it allows its delegate to the 
Council to commit the country to take 
military action without authorization 
from Congress. 

Other members of the Senate will 
argue that to refer each dispute back 
to Congress will make meaningless our 
participation in an international or- 
ganization because the other nations 
will never know whether we will be 
willing to take action or not. They 
will contend that to cooperate with 
other nations in preserving the peace 
we must be willing to assume the 
same obligations as the other members 
of the Council and not hold back by 
spending weeks and perhaps months of 
debate in each case. It is possible that 
the coming debate will be as heated 
and bitter as the one which was car- 
ried on over the question of our par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations 
after the last war. 
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WILL HISTORY REPEAT? The United States Senate failed to ratify the treaties signed after the last war. 
gg of the Treaty of Versailles, in the famous Hall of Mirrors, in 1919. 
Woodrow Wilson, David Lloyd 


The Democratic Process 
Two-Thirds Rule on Treaties 


S we point out elsewhere in this is- 
sue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
the plan for establishing an interna- 
tional organization to preserve peace 
which the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
drew up is expected to raise one of the 
most heated debates in recent Ameri- 
ean history. When that plan is incor- 
porated into a formal treaty, it will be 
presented to the Senate for ratification 
and two-thirds of the senators present 
when the vote is taken will have to 
favor the plan or the United States 
will not become a member of the 
“United Nations.” 

The treaty creating the machinery 
for a peace organization is not the 
only international agreement which 
the Senate will have to consider in the 
months ahead. There will be the peace 
treaties themselves, those agreements 
which will be signed with our ene- 
mies, fixing boundaries and the other 
conditions of peace. Unlike the settle- 
ment of the last war, when the con- 
stitution of the League of Nations and 
the treaty of peace were incorporated 
into the same document, it is expected 
that there will be two treaties this 
time, in order that the issues will not 
be confused as they were a quarter of 
a century ago. 


The Senate’s Power 


With these important decisions in 
the offing, more and more attention is 
being devoted to the role which the 
Senate plays in determining American 
foreign policy. The two-thirds rule of 
the Constitution, which provides that 
the President “shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur,” 
is a matter of concern not only to the 
American people but to the entire 
world. For the Senate has the power 
to determine whether or not this na- 
tion shall participate in an interna- 
tional organization to keep the peace. 

This two-thirds rule has raised a 
controversy throughout the country. 
Books have been written on the desir- 
ability of amending the Constitution 
so that treaties may be ratified by a 
simple majority of both houses. Many 
members of Congress have themselves 
advocated the amendment. 

The argument in favor of amending 
the Constitution so as to abolish the 
two-thirds rule is simple. It is pointed 
out that this method of approving 


agreements with foreign nations is so 
undemocratic that it enables a few 
men, representing a small minority of 
the population, to thwart the will of 
the majority of Americans. One-third 
plus one of the senators present when 
the vote is taken on any treaty can 
frustrate the two-thirds less one. 

To show how undemocratic this 
procedure is, proponents of a change 
point out that even if all 96 senators 
are present, 33 of them can vote 
against a treaty and thus overrule the 
other 63, for the two-thirds rule re- 
quires the vote of 64. But the full 
membership of the Senate is seldom 
present when any vote is taken. All 
that is required is that a quorum be 
present and a quorum is made up of 
more than one-half of the total mem- 
bership.. In the Senate 49 members 
thus constitute a quorum. If only a 
bare quorum is present when a treaty 
is voted upon, therefore, as few as 17 
senators may block the treaty and 
make the decision for the entire 
nation. 

It is pointed out, further, that, theo- 
retically at least, it is possible for the 
two-thirds rule to produce even more 
undemocratic results. For example, 
each state has two senators regardless 
of size and population. The last time 
Nevada elected a senator, only 40,540 
votes were cast. In the most recent 
New York senatorial contest, 6,403,045 
people voted. In the Senate, the vote 
of the seriator from Nevada carries as 
much weight as that of the senator 
from New York, and yet the senator 
from New York was elected by 150 
votes for every vote cast for the Ne- 
vada legislator. 

Of course, these are the two ex- 
tremes, and it is not likely that any 
treaty would be defeated by senators 
coming exclusively from the states 
with the smallest population. Nor is it 
likely that the vote would be such that 
any treaty was defeated by the sena- 
tors from the most densely populated 
states. No matter how the votes were 
distributed, it is probable that a treaty 
which failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds of the votes would be de- 
feated by senators representing a mi- 
nority of the American people. 

The principal argument of those 
who favor the present method of ap- 
proving treaties is that it provides for 
safety and prevents hasty and ill- 
considered action. They point out that 
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Here is a painting 
The “Big Three” of that conference— 


George, and Georges Clemenceau, are shown in the center of the painting, 


it might be possible for a majority in 
both houses to vote in favor of a treaty 
without careful study of all the possi- 
ble consequences and without the nec- 
essary debate. Moreover, they con- 
tend, the two-thirds rule stands as an 
effective check upon domination of our 
foreign policy by the President and 
his advisers. 

Many of those who in principle fa- 
vor a change in the Constitution are 
of the opinion that it could not be made 
in time to affect the treaties which 
must be ratified after this war. The 
process of amending the Constitution 
is slow and cumbersome. First, the 
proposed amendment must pass both 
houses of Congress by a two-thirds 
majority and then it must be approved 
by the legislatures or special conven- 
tions of three-fourths of the states. 


Executive Agreements 


There have been many instances in 
our history where agreements with 
foreign powers have gone into effect 
without the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senate. One of these is the so- 
called “executive agreement” by which 
the President or the secretary of state 
signs an agreement with a foreign 
country. Some of these “executive 
agreements” have been approved by 
a majority of both houses of Congress 
and some of them have not. 

_ As a matter of fact, of the 2,100 
agreements with foreign countries 


which have been negotiated by Ay 
ican presidents, about 1,200 have hy 
called “executive agreements,” © 
have not been submitted to the § 
for approval. Most of these a 
ments, however, were of a routine 
ture, and did not involve import 
problems of national policy. 4 

Another procedure which has s¢ 
times been followed in making agp 
ments with foreign nations is the j¢ 
resolution, approved by both hous g 
Congress. This method was used 
the annexation of Texas. In thise¢ 
a treaty was signed by Secretary 
State John C. Calhoun, for the Umi 
States, and by two Texas represey 
tives. The Senate rejected the t 
16 favoring it and 35 opposing. it. 1 
administration decided to act in 
of the legislative veto, and brow 
Texas into the Union on the san 
of a joint resolution, passed by a @ 
jority of both houses. a 

While certain people have advocat 
this formula in connection with | 
agreements to be signed at the ends 
this war, it is generally agreed f 
whatever treaties are negotiated 
signed will pass through the norg 
procedure of debate and vote in 
Senate. The issues involved are 
great and will affect so deeply our 
tional policy for years to come f# 
there is no desire to raise the criticig 
that the constitutional procedure W 
by-passed. 

With the experience of the Va 
sailles Treaty clearly in mind, tho 
who believe that the United State 
should participate fully in a pos 
organization to keep peace have bé 
painstaking in laying the groundw rh 
for approval by the Senate. 
houses of Congress have passed resol 
tions pledging the United States tol 
come a member of such an orgar 
tion. While this does not bind @ 
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Senate to approve a specific approval H 


does serve as a statement of policy. 
Moreover, Secretary of State 


has been careful to work with the Sem 


ate in formulating peace plans. 
has held numerous conferences 


senators of both parties who are mé - 


bers of the Senate Foreign Relati 
Committee, explaining the prog 


which was being made in our negotie 


tions and discussing the problems Wi 


them. The issues of the peace have 


been discussed with representatives @ 


Governor Dewey in order that 1 
problems of the peace may be # 
proached on a nonpartisan basis. 
these steps have been taken bee 
the shadow of the two-thirds 
hangs heavily over all our plans @ 


erect a peace structure. ia 


CONSULTING THE SENATE. Secretary of State Cordell Hull has kept key me 


of the Senate informed on the progress of peace plans. 


Left to right: 


Senators Walter F. George, Tom Connally, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Warren R. 
Guy M. Gillette, Wallace White, and Alben W. Barkley. 
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